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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is published on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. The topics which have heretofore chiefly oc- 
cupied its columns, and which will still be the main 
elements of its most serious discussions, are com- 
prised in the following schedule of doctrines and 


measures : 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

‘* Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 

ed in the invisible ‘ Mansions’ by Christ and his 

followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on rarru 
AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
«¢ All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

*¢ He will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 

















SUMMARY THEOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





While these will be the main topics of The Circu- 
dar, it will nevertheless not be a Religious paper 
merely, i. e. to the exclusion of what is called secu- 
lar matter, but will embrace in its scope whatever 
is progressive and inspiring in Science, Literature, 
Art, and the News of the world, interpreting events 
from a spiritual point of view, and in their relations 
to the great Providential movement of the times. 

The Circular employs in its preparation no hire- 
ling service, but is edited and printed by the family 
of the Brooklyn Commune, and is offered to those 
who desire it, (as the gospel is,) 

WITHOUT MONEY AND WITIIOUT PRICE, 
trusting its support to the cause it advocates, and 
the voluntary contributions of its readers. With the 
prospect of growing to a Daily issue, it seeks the 
full cooperation, literary and editorial, as well as 
pecuniary, of all who sympathize with its objects, 

IS Those who prefer to pay a definite price for 
the paper, instead of receiving it asa free gift, may 
send $3,00 for the yearly volume, 

Address ** The Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR, 


Well written articles on ail subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value~making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an organ 


of the true-hearted every where—growing up in 
power and edification, with their growth in God. 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


{The Publishers offer Books and Pamphlets ror 
saLe, that they may have the means of offering The 
Circular asa FREE GIFT.] 

£a> Just published, a Book for Students of theHigher Law, en- 
titled— 

BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ects. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Extract from the Introduction to Bible Communism. 

** The head-waiters of the Brooklyn Commune and 
purveyors of The Circular, being under a pledge of 
some two years’ standing to issue the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Oneida Association, which pledge 
they have not hitherto had time and means to fulfill, 
and being subject, in their official position, to many 
calls for the First Report of that Institution, which 
they cannot answer, (the original edition having 
been long ago exhausted,) propose in this work to 
combine the substance of the three past Reports, 
with such other matter from The Circular as will 
be necessary to make it asummary substitute for all 
the Annual Reports; and so acquit themselves of 
further obligation in the premises.” 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 


bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions,of membership and withdrawal. 


Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y.. Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuaprer II}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Craprer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &e. 

Cuarrer VU. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IIL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConstiTuTIONAL Curis- 
Pauu’s Virws 


Criticism or CurisreENDOM. 
Tianrry. Tue Bisie on MarriaGe. 
or Marriage. Law or Apurrery. 

APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J Hl. Noves. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &e. &c..—-treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bisi® Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of suecess—should acquaint themselves 
with the conients of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,900; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Witness, Vo}. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Oneipa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 
8a The above Publications may be sent by mail to any part 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 


t 
Oneida, N.Y. | Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, vt Cambridge, Vt. 


The above Associations hold a common interest in 
all things, and are accustomed to interchange their 
services freely, inmen and money. Any means in 
the possession of one is used for the benefit of the 
whole. Persons proposing to connect themselves with 





| 


either of the Community Stations, ought, first, to un- 
derstand and hold by heart, our religious and social 
doctrines ; secondly, to count the cost of enlisting for 
life; thirdly, to get their freedom from any claims of 
kindred, &e. ; and fourthly, to pay all their debts, or 
at least disclose them, that we may know their situa- 
tion. Joining us is like marriage; and these are 
simply the prudent preliminaries of such a decisive 





better for them to remain friends, than to venture 
on a closer connexion. 








Preserving Fruits. 





there isa Farmers’ Club, which holds its meetings | 
monthly in New York. The following notes of | 
the November meeting, reported in the Tribune. | 
contain valuable hints on the subject of pr »sery- 
ing fruits; 

Upon the subject of keeping fruits and vege- 
tables, the Chairman remarked upon the neces- 
sity of some better information among the 
people, so that they should not crowd all their 
crop upon the market ina green state, often 
suffering loss instead of gaining profit. He 
spoke of the immense quantity of peaches sold 
in one day during the hight of the peach season, 
and of the impossibility of sending this kind of 
fruit from the interior. He contended that the 
cultivation of fruits may be made the most prof- 
itable of all farming, (as the demand is greatly 
on the increase, and this market not half sup- 
plied at reasonable prices,) if farmers only 
understood the art of preserving them. 

Mr. Lodge, of Westchester, said that the 
most important thing about preserving apples 
for shipping is to pile them under straw on a 
barn floor and sweat them dry. Then puta 
layer of sand at the bottom of the barrel, then 
fill with apples and cover with sand, and head 
up air tight. The latter is very important.— 
No business will pay better than growing and 
shipping Newtown Pippins to Europe, if they 
are carefully put up. The yellow kind is pre- 
ferred to the green variety of this kind of fruit. 
The Spitzenberg apples are also excellent 
for shipping. Apples should grow on high dry 
ground. 

Solon Robinson.—I offer for the inspection 
and taste of the members a few specimens of 
wost delicious dried peaches. They will almost 
melt in the mouth, giving the true peach flavor. 
To prepare this fruit, take rich ripe peaches, 
pare and take out the pits, and Jay them upon 
plates on the back, filling the hollow with fine 
white sugar. This dissolves, end forms with 
the peach-juice a most excellent syrup. The 
best plan would be to place the peaches on 
perforated covers of shallow dishes, so that the 
juice would drain out, leaving the fruit to dry 
slowly in the sun, or a slow over. A steam- 
pipe heated room would be better. The quan- 
tity of sugar is about one-sixth of the weight 
of the fruit. The process is very simple and 
easy, and the product both in syrup and fruit 
very good, and I have no doubt may be made 
very profitable, in parts of the country like the 
Wabash Valley—-very productive in peaches 
as well as corn, where both are grown very 
cheaply and fed to the hogs. The Chairman 
has spoken of the value of blackberries. I 
have never seen them grow so abundantly in 
any other part of the country as in that region ; 
and if preserved in the same way as these 
peaches are, or in rich syrup, there is no doubt 
but the business would be far more remunera- 
tive than raising corn at ten cents a bushel, at 
which price I have bought and sold it in that 
State. And I have seen it sold for six anda 
fourth cents a bushel. Henry L. Ellsworth 
hired three thousand acres, cultivated one year, 
for three dollars a year—the contractors doing 
all the work of ploughing, planting aud culti- 
vating the land—producing a crop averaging 
sixty bushels to the acre, thus costing the pro- 
prietor five cents a bushel. Certainly these 
laborers might do better by raising fruit than 
corn at such prices. 





of the country, or may be obtained by application at any of the 





Communes. 





|specimens of sugar-preserved dried peaches, 
| pronounced them superior to any dried fruit 
they had ever tasted before ; preferring them 
to figs, raisins, or any of the imported fruits. 
Yet we allow tuns of such fruit to rot for want 
'of care, or knowledge how to save it. 

| The subject for discussion adopted for the 
next meeting, December 6, is the frauds in 
|packiog and want of honesty or information in 
|putting up fruits, in connection with the con- 
|tinuation of the question of a better mode of 
keeping fruits and vegetables. 

| Robert L. Pell, so celebrated as the greatest 
| grower of Newtown pippins in America, came 
|too late to join in the discussion. He speaks 
|in a very satisfied tone of his crop the present 
|year upon 20,000 trees. He is very busy 
preparing them for shipment to England and 
| France, where they are in great demand at 





act. Ifthe parties are notin sympathy, or are in’ high prices. 
external circumstances unfavorable to a union, it is 


IIis name upon all the barrels insures him 
an advantage, because he adopted the plaa sev- 
eral years ago of establishing a reputation for 
his fruit by packing the barrels fairly and send- 
ing none but good fruit. Some other persons 


In connection with the American Institute | would do well to follow his example. 





The Bamboo in China. 

The bamboo is cultivated about villages for 
its pleasant shade and beauty, and a grove fur- 
nishes from year to year culms of all sizes for 
the various uses to which it is applied. No 
plant imparts so oriental and rural an aspeet 
toa garden or village as the clumps of this 
graceful grass; the stalks shoot up their wavy 
plumes to the heigth of fifty feet and upward, 
and swaying themselves to every breeze, form 
an object of great elegance, well befitting so 
useful a plant. 

This plant may well be ealled useful, for it 
is applied by the Chinese to such a vast variety 
of purposes, some of them indeed better accom- 
plished elsewhere by different materials, that it 
may justly be called their national plant. It is 
reared from shoots and suckers, but after it has 
once rooted, is not much attended to; the com- 
mon yellow species extend over all the south- 
ern and eastern provinces, but the varieties 
mentioned by Chinese writers amount to six- 
ty, of which the black skinned sort used in 
making furniture, and the low, fine branched 
one affording the slender twigs employed in the 
manufacture of writing pencils, are the best 
known. ‘Jhe tender shoots are cultivated for 
food, and are, when four or five inches high, 
boiled, pickled, and comfited, but not the “‘ten- 
der buds and flowers, cut like asparagus,” as 
represented by Murray. The roots are carved 
into fantastic images of men, birds, monkeys, 
or monstrous perversions of animated nature ; 
cut into lantern-handles and canes, or turned 
into oval sticks for worshippers to divine wheth- 
er the gods will hear or refuse their petitions. 
The tapering culms are used for all purposes 
that poles can be applied to in carrying, sup- 
porting, propelling, and measuring, by the por- 
ter, the carpenter, and the boatman; for the joists 
of houses and the ribs of sails; the shafts of 
spears and the wattles of hurdles ; the tubes of 
aqueducts, and the handles and ribs of umbrel- 
las and fans, 

The leaves are sewed upon cords to make 
rain-cloaks, swept into heaps to form manure, 
and matted into thatches to cover houses. Cut 
into splints and slivers of various sizes, the 
wood is worked into baskets and trays of every 
form and fancy, twisted into cables, plaited in- 
to awnings, and woven into mats for ssenery of 
the theatre, the roofs of boats, and the casing 
of goods. The shavings, even, are picked into 
oakum, and mixed with those of rattan, to be 
stuffed inte mattrasses. The bamboo furnishes 
the bed for sleeping, and the couch for reclin- 
ing; the chop-sticks for eating, the pipe for 
smoking, and the flute for entertaining ; a cur- 
tain to hang before the door, and a broom to 
sweep around it; together with screens, stools, 
stands, and sofas for various uses of conveni- 
ence and luxury in the house. The mattress to 
lie upon, the chair to sit upon, the table to dine 
from, food to eat, and fuel to cook it with, are 
alike derived from it; the ferule to govern the 
scholar, and the book he studies, both originate 
here. The tapering barrels of the sang, or 
organ, and the dreaded instrument of the lictor 
—one to make harmony and the other to strike 
dread ; the skewer to pin the hair, and the hat 
to screen the head ; the paper to write on, the 
pencil-handle to write with, and the cup to hold 
the pencils; the rule to measure lengths, the 





The gentlemen present having tasted these 





cup to gauge quantities, and the bucket to draw 
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water; the bellows to blow the fire, and the 
hottle to retain the match ; the bird-cage and 
crab-net, the fish-pole and sumpitan, the water- 
wheel and eave-duct, wheel-barrow and hand- 
cart, &e., &c., are one and all furnished or 
completed by this magnificent grass, whose 
graceful beauty when growing is comparable to 
its varied usefulness when cut down.— Jf 7- 
liams’ History of the Chinese Empire. 
oof 
FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Death swallowed up of Life. 
There is the widest possible difference 
between oppressive slavery, and the state 


of obedience which God requires in us. } 


A person is oppressed only when he is gov- 
erned by a power which is less refined 
than himself. The drunkard is under the 
most galling bondage, not because he is 
under a power which is stronger than he, 
but because that power isa beastly appe- 
tite for ram, which is something less re- 
fined than he is, and is continually draw- 
ing him downward to its own level. So 
also the man of inordinate acquisitiveness 
is under oppressive bondage because he 
makes himself an appendage to things 
that are infinitely beneath him in every 
respect. This is what Paul calls the law 
of sin and death. It is the first principle 
in the government of the prince of dark- 
ness. Turn which way you will, and you 
will see its workings. Ask the minister 
of the gospel, the artist, or the common 
laborer, to what object he is devoting the 
main energies of his life, and he will tell 
you that it is for the bodily subsistence 
of himself, his wife and children, and 
chiefly for his children. He is in bondage 
to the outer man. Attention to the 
claims of God, and the interests of his 
own soul is of secondary importance.— 
Men practically reverse the first principle 
inculcated in the catechism, that the 
chief end of man is to glorify God and en- 
joy him, substituting,—The chief end of 
man is to beget children and enslave him- 
self to supply their bodily wants, This 
is the way that the law of sin prepares 
men to be swallowed up by death. 

The reverse of this is the law of the 
spirit of life which is ir Christ Jesus, 
and which Paul said had made him free 
from the law of sin and death. (See Rom. 
8:2.) This law requires men to submit 
to all life which is more refined than 
themselves. The will of God is to join 
us to Christ and each other in such a 
manner that the stronger and more re- 
fined life shall control the weaker. The 
tendency of this law is to draw men up- 
ward—to make each member partaker of 
the nature of the being who governs him. 
As the law of sin and death prepares 
men to be swallowed up of death, so the 
law of the spirit of life prepares them to 
be swallowed up of life. ‘ Mortality shall 
be swallowed up of life.’ 

It is manifest that this law requires 
that all of its subjects should be possessed 
of the humility of Christ—a willingness 
to take the lowest place. The imaginary 
independence which the devil has infused 
into human nature revolts at this. The 
veriest bond-slave of the world, the flesh 
and the devil, when called to submit to 
be organized into the body of Christ, will 
often reply like the drunkard when offered 
the pledge-—‘I won’t sign away my liberty,’ 
But the promise is, that he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted ; and it is 
not difficult to see how this is brought 
about. When under the law of sin and 
death, a person is really governed by his 
inferiors. The devil controls him through 
the agency of dead matter. But when 
he submits to the perfective law of Christ, 
he is exalted over his former masters, and 


| 


| so as to number but 96, to 100 females. 


Moreover, his love of power is amply 
gratified in having control of all below 
him in the scale of refinement. This is 
the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. Thou hast made us unto our God 
kings and priests, isa part of the song 
of the redeemed H. J. 8, 
Wallingford, Oct., 1853. 
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Census Facts. 


The article on the results of the late Census, 
published in our last, contains some important 
generalizations, that may be dwelt upon briefly. 

It appears that in this country there are more 
births of males than females; that at the end of 
twenty years in any given generation, the balance 
has shifted in consequence of an excess of deaths 
among the males, so that the women outnumber 
the men; that during the next twenty years of 
the same generation the balance shifts again the 
other way, in favor of the males, the result of in- 
creased mortality among the females; and that 
thence forward the tendency is to equalize, and at 
the end of seventy years the two sexes come out 
nearly even. 

To illustrate the changes in the proportional 
mortality of the sexes at different periods of age, 
the case may be stated thus: In any average 
community, there are born 104 male infants, to 
100 females. Starting with this proportion, at 
twenty years of age the males will have fallen off 
Proceed 
on to forty years of age, and it will be found that 
the mortality of the women during the twenty 
years preceding, has been so great that they 
number but in the proportion of 86 to 100 of the 
After the age of forty the sexes decline 
about equally, or with such an advantage on the 
part of the women to compensate their previous 


men, 


reduction, that at 70 there are nearly the same 
number of each sex left...The account closes with 
the even proportion of 100 and 100. 

The writer of the article referred to states that 
this law of numerical relation between the sexes— 
or rather this regular fluctuation of the life-ac. 
count, is confirmed by both the last censuses; and 
adds truly, that ‘it is a subject pregnant with in- 
terest to the Physiologist as wellas the Statician” 

The obvious fact established by these statistics, 
is that the sexes have each a distinct and peculiar 
liability, periling the life at a different period of 
age. ‘To the male the worst part of his course is 
between five and twenty, or during the develop- 
To 
the female the danger is after twenty, and during 


ment of puberty and previous to marriage. 


the marriage period, extending to the age of forty. 
After this the special occasions of danger cease 
for both sexes. 

With these ascertained facts before us, it is 
not difficult to go back one step, and identify s- me 
of the causes which operate to produce them.— 
The period indicated as particularly fatal to males, 
is one in which they are most exposed to the 
temptations of unregulated amativeness and when 
at the same time they have the least help and pro- 
tection from society. The statistics of insane 
hospitals show the nature of the perils attending 
young men, and the working of those ruinous hab- 
its to which they are exposed, 

In the case of the other sex, their peculiar haz- 
ards between the age of 20 and 49 are clearly to 
be referred to the hardships and cares of materni- 
ty. The connection between large families and 
broken-down, feeble women, is too obvious to need 
pointing out. The present marriage system, by 
its operation both positively and negatively,—by 
its enforcing total exclusion up toa certain point, 
and giving unbounded licence afterward, seems _ to 
provide the conditions of ruin that are seen to af- 
fect the two classes under consideration. 

When the causes of suffering and death are so 
clearly traceable, and the effects are set down 
regularly as alaw in the census, it becomes a grave 
question whether something cannot be done to 
apply a remedy. Is not society responsible in a 
certain degree for the fatal conditions which reg- 
ularly attend men and women at some stage of 
their course through life? Is there no remedy ? 
Is it necessary that young men should fall victims 
to evil courses at the opening of life, and that wo- 
men should be regularly decimated by family bur- 
dens? Can philanthropists avoid criticising a sys- 





can use the world as not abusing it.— 


tem of society that works such results ? 


Exaggeration of Evil. 

The strong propensity in the public mind to 
exaggerate evil and ignore good is glaringly exhib- 
ited in the large amount of space and attention 
given by the press generally to the record of 
accidents and crime, and the little notice that is 
taken of God’s providence and miracuJous inter- 
ferences for good. Murders, railroad disasters, 
ship-wrecks, &c., are recited with great minute- 


ereat parade of capitals and large words :—edito- 
rials are written—reporters dispatched to the 
scene of disaster, and public attention called to 
them in all possible ways. While of the good—of 
which there ave always abundant evidences, and 
which, on truthful examination, will be found in 
every case to far exceed the evil—but little or no 
notice is taken, even where there is the most 
marked interposition of Providence: in railroad 


ful that a single life is saved, if none are killed or 
seriously injured, it is regarded as of slight con- 
sequence; and a single paragraph or two, in small 
type, in some obscure part of the paper, suffices 
to give it due prominence ! 

As evidence of this propensity to give undue 
attention to evil and to overlook good, we will 
notice some circumstances that have occurred 
within a few months, and give fac similes, or 
as nearly such as we can, of the manner in 
which they were represented in the public jour- 
nals. Perhaps as good an instance of the one 
kind as may be found, is what is known as the 
“Norwalk Disaster,” which occurred last spring 
on the New-York and New-Ilaven Railroad. This 
was announced conspicuously in all the papers in 
something like the following style : 


Frightful Accident at Norwalk, Ct.!! 


A DRAWBRIDGE OPEN. 


A LOCOMOTIVE AND SEVERAL CARS PRE- 
CIPITATED INTO THE RIVER. 


50 PERSONS KILLED, 


and many wounded. 
Full Details. 


Then followed a vivid description of all the cir- 
cumstances, gathered on the spot by the reporters, 
who had been dispatched to the scene of disaster 
as soon as it was announced by telegraph, painting 
in glowing terms the minutia of the event—har- 
rowing up the public mind by the painful recital, 
and ealling dewn volumes of indignation upon the 
poor conductor and firemen as the instruments of 
this fatality. Editorial notices and indignation 
meetings sueceeded—the public not hearing the 
last of it fora long time. While on the other hand 
scarcely a word was said upon the major fact in the 
case, that a far greater number were saved than 
were killed or injured, nor upon the several re- 
markable interventions of Providence which oc- 
curred. 

What we have said may suffice on this point, as 
it is a fair specimen of what we see almost daly 
in the leading journals. It is seldom, indeed, that 
we take up a paper without being disgusted with 
the altogether undue space and prominence allot- 
ted to the record of evil. 

But how is it with the other side of the case ? 
If the press were as ready to notice good, and 
gave as much prominence to the ten thousand spe- 
cial Providences and miraculous interpositions, 
that are now either entirely unreported or searce- 
ly noticed, as they do to evil, there would be less 
fault to find. A strik- 
ing instance of this kind occurred not long since. 
A severe gale from the Lake had blown a large 
hemlock tree angularly across the track of the 
Buffalo and Erie railroad, on a dark and stormy 
evening, when the express train from Buffalo, with 


sut such is not the fact. 


400 passengers on board and going at the velocity 
of rorty miles an hour, came in collision with it 
before the engineer had time to whistle down the 
brakes, let off steam, reverse the motion, or even 
jump for his life. The crash was awful, breaking 
the tree, two feet in diamater, in three places, and 
shivering it as if struck by a thunderbolt. The 
locomotive was dashed to pieces letting the 
steain and scalding water out to add to the dan- 
ger—the tender and two baggage cars were hurl- 
ed upon the locomotive and crushed—three pas- 
senger cars, filled with people, were broken, turned 
bottom side up, and dashed upon the ruins of the 
baggage cars and engine, and yet nol a person was 
killed, or a bone broken; though many received 
slight injuries. To add to the danger of the oc- 
casion, the express train going east was nearly 





due, and would haue dashed upon them with ter- 


ness and inserted in prominent places, with a) 


collisions, for instance, where it is truly wonder- | 


rible consequences, had not the conductor pro- 
|ceeded immediately after the accident to the 
| Springfield station near by—and succeeded in 


| stopping the train. 

| . * . . . 5 
Such an extraordinary manifestation of God’s 

| goodness and care, one would think, should have 


|been set forth with the view to give it due 


| prominence, in the most conspicuous place, after 
| this manner: 


| WONDERFUL AND MIRACULOUS 
| ESCAPE!! 

400 PERSONS SAVED 
FROM THE MOST IMMINENT PERIL. 


Another Evidence of the abounding 
GOODNESS OF GOD: 


and should have been heralded from one end of 





the land to the other, as a testimonial of his Prov- 
But how different! In an obscure place 
in a leading journal of New York, where probably 
not one half ofits readers would notice it, we 


idence. 


found the above facts, got up in the following 
style: 
GREAT COLLISION—MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 


About 6 o'clock, Wednesday evening, the express 
tr:in from Buffalo, came in collision with a tree 
blown across the track, three quarters of a mile east 
of Springfield, a station 25 miles west of Erie. The 
severe gale from the Lake, &c. 

Public attention was not directed towards it, 
no editorial notice was made of it, and very few 
probably away from the immediate neighborhood 
where it occurred, have ever known anything of it, 

What we censure is a prevailing and pernicious 
propensity of the public mind, fo look at evil ; 
and we have brought up these circumstances, only 
as illustrations of this habit. 

The truth is, on a great scale as well as in indi- 
vidual experience, good greatly preponderates over 
evil, and this inveterate habit of looking at evil 
—which is but a distillation of Satan—and ignor- 
ing the good, cannot be otherwise than perni- 
cious, as it produces fearfulness, breeds distrust in 
God and man, and chills the noblest feelings of 
the human heart. ‘To those who love God in 
sincerity and truth, there is no such thing as evil 
in this exaggerated sense; on the contrary they 
know that all thingswork together for their good. 
The good sense of people must in the end prevail 
over this habit; but those who choose to look at 
evil must be content to reap that which they sow. 

We cannot perhaps conclude what we have 
said better than by quoting the appropriate lan- 
guage of Isaiah. “ Who among us shall dwell with 
the deyouring fire? who among us shall dwell 
with everlasting burnings? He that walketh 
righteously, and speaketh uprightly ; he that de- 
spiseth the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his 
hands from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his 
ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes 
from sreinc revit. He shall dwell on high: 
his place of defense shall be the munitions of 
rocks ; bread shall be given him, his waters shall 
be sure.” 





Communism and Railroads. 

Our system of Associated Communities would 
hardly have been practicable twenty years ago, 
before the hills had been made low, and the rough 
places plain, and the crooked paths straight. by 
Now we can go from Brooklyn to 
Oncida between sleep and sleep, while formerly 


railroads. 


two or three suns would rise and set on the most 
diligent traveller. With a book, or a paper. or a 
friend, in the cars, we go so quietly that it is but 
litle more than passing from one apartment to 
another of the same Commune; whilst the dis- 
composures of a stage-coach journey the same 
distance, with strange accommodations by day and 
by night, would break up the ‘even tenor’ of a 
week. There is only about a day between all our 
Communes, and that day as serene as we please: 
so that the sense of change in passing from one 
to another is very slight, and they almost make 
an undivided home. 

The expresses on the rail-roads allow the asso- 
ciated Communities to interchange products with 
ease. The Oneida garden and the Cambridge dai- 
ry are almost as handy to the Brooklyn Commune 
as the City-market. We can get our provisions 
fresh from these places with less trouble than it 
often takes the families of a country village to pro- 
cure what they want from the farmers on the 
neighboring hills. 

The chances that are now offered for quick and 
constant communication, make it practicable and 
profitable to carry on business in partnership and 
keep a common fund; which it would not have 
been years ago, when communication was more 
precariousand difficult. 
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The circulation of the paper in all the Commu-| is confirmed by the following considerations, 


nities. has so much the effect of personal | among others: 
course, to assimilate character and promote unity | 
of thought and purpose, that absence has no ef- is arbitrary and artificial. This is shown by the 
fect to breed strangeness: we are better acquaint- | fact that little children are communists. 

2. Communism tends to harmonize people and 


ed to-day and more at home with each other than 
we were a year ago, though we have not seen make them happy; while individualism necessa- 


1. Communism is natural; while individualism 


portation of the mails on them is 61,892,542|cannot see the kingdom of God.’ (Jno. 
3: 3.) Here we have in different words the 
same idea as in the other passages we have 
quoted—that in order to see heaven a 
man must be converted, or inverted, in. 
such a manner as to turn him back again 


miles, costing 4,495,968 dollars. 
= 9 b 
Rf 
Correspondence of the Circular. 


A Sunday Journal. 





Cambridge Commune, ? 
Sunday, Nov. 15, 1853. § 


each other within the time. 


coming more and more observable as the paper 
When friends 


progresses toward a daily issue. 


come from Oneida nowadays, they enter and are 
seated with little more ceremony than if they 
were some of the family returned from a walk. 
We are too familiar by daily mails, as well as by | 


This effect is be- 


‘rily tends to produce discord and misery. In 
proof of this statement, look first at surrounding 
society. and then at the Communism which was 
introduced into the world on the day of Pente- 





Dear ——: Possibly neither my ramblings, 
|nor my rambling notes will interest you, but a 
| consciousness of fellowship with such fresh im- 
pressions as one sometimes gets when alone with 


z 


to the newness of infancy. The state of 
little children evidently is that which 
mainly characterizes the citizens of heay- 





cost: when * the multitude of them that believed nature, prompts me towrite. This morning I hada | en, and is, according to Christ’s view, 


| 


were of one heart and of one mind; * * and had 
all things common; * * and ate their meat with 


spiritual sympathy, with the state of things at gladness and singleness of heart,” &e. 


the Association to have many questions to ask, 


| &. Christ, on the one hand, labored much to 


and the paper leaves them but little to enquire of | turn men from individualism back to the Commu- 
our affairs. So much for the present system of | nism of childhood; and, on the other hand, he 


mails. 
Twenty years ago it would have consumed all 


the time and fortune of the Associated Communi- 


ties to have kept up the exchanges that have been 
necessary for the perfection of their system. So 


sought to attract men out of individualism by 
| placing before them the perfected blessings of 
| heavenly Communism. 

4. If the intermediate state is a ‘ preparatory’ 


| one, as most persons suppose, it is plainly our duty 


that the way of Communism may be said to have | to therein prepare for a state of perfect Commu- 


been prepared by the lileral fulfillment of the 
prophet’s figure, * Prepare ye the way of the Lord; 


make straight in the desert a highway for our 


God: every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low, and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places plain.’ 

Here is one of many signs that we are not 
‘ahead of the times,’ as some people think, but 
exactly with the times. 

cst ci 
Hotel Building. 

Near our office, on Brooklyn heights, is a very 
large hotel in process of completion. Its size 
consists not so much in the ground area covered, 
as in its altitude. It is eight stories in height 
trom the basement, or about one hundred feet 


from the ground floor to the roof. On the highest 


point of the roof a pavilion is erected, whence is | 


obtained one of the most imposing views we ever 
witnessed. The most laborious task we have 
lately undertaken, was that of chmbing to the 
top; but when once there, we were amply com- 
pensated for the ascent. The City of New York, 
from the Battery to the Crystal Palace, Brooklyn, 
Williamsburg, and the adjacent towns, the har- 
hor and its crowd of shipping, the islands in the 
Bay, and the entire country for miles around, 
were spread like a map before us. This hotel is, 
we believe, the tallest building of the kind in this 
City or vicinity , and is to add one to the number 
of family-hotels, now fast becoming popular. 
— ———ee 0 <0 

Destructive Fire. 

Soon after noon, as our paper was being made 
up for the press, the New York fire bells began 
to ring a general alarm, and a large fire was seen 
bursting out with columns of flame and smoke. in 
the heart of the city. 
proceeding to the spot, we found the fire had 


On crossing the ferry and 


caught in Harpers’ great publishing establishment, 
comprising three large five-story buildings on 
Pearl St. 
and the mass of flame began to extend itself in 
both directions to the adjoining buildings. It 
crossed the street and burnt out the upper stories 
of several buildings opposite, and was threatening 
still further destruction when we left. Much 
concern was manifest in the crowd for the safety 
of the numerous hands employed in Harpers’ es- 
tablishment, many of them being females; and 
there were rumors of some lives lost. It is to 
be hoped this is unfounded. As we returned 
across the East river, we observed the air full of 
the charred fragments of paper, and even whole 
leaves of books, which had been carried up by 
the immense draft of heat at the fire, and were 
heing distributed hy the wind in the direction 
of Brooklyn, 


These were soon irrecoverably on fire, 





A Brief Argument. 

The first stage of existence is that of Commu- 
nism. Little children are thorough communists ; 
their sports and joys and sorrows are shared in 
common with each-other. Separating a child 
from his play-fellows is like caging a bird. 

So also, the ultiniate state which all men hope 
for, is Communism. It is admitted that the most 
complete and radical Communism exists in heayen. 

Communism, then, covers the first and last 
Stages of existence: and the only question that 
remains is in relation to the intermediate state 
between the period of childhood and heaven— 
whether that should be covered by Communism. 
or by Individualism. . 

We have assumed that Communism should also 
cover this intermediate period; and this position 





|nism; and, of course, to this end we should seek 
|to learn as fast as possible the manners and 
| fashions of that ultimate state. 


ee 


| Progress of Communism. 


According to the following items, Communism 
| of some kind is making alarming p-ogress in the 
| country, invading at the same time the high places 
of politics, and the low places at the Five Points. 
FROM THE EXPRESS. 

The “Freemayn’s JourNnaL” (Roman Catholic) 
complains that “A prominent opponent of mar- 
riage has been rewarded by the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington with a foreign mission.” and that “ the ap- 
pointment has not met with that reprobation 
from the leaders of Protestantism with which it 
should have been visited in a Christian country.” 
The Journal, in the same connexion, has a good 
deal to say about the progress among us of Com- 
|munism, Repudiation of Religion, and resistance 
to the duly constituted civil power,—all of which 
it unhesitatingly lays to the account of “ Protes- 
tant” influence and * Protestant” domination, in 
this country. In short, the Editor of the Journal 
sees no hope for the peace, prosperity or true pro- 
egress of this benighted land, beyond the pale of 
“the Church.” 

FROM THE TRIBUNE. 

Wauaat is Fourtertsm ?—This question has 
been agitating the world some years, and might 
have remained unanswered for many other years, 
but for the astute wisdom of the editor of a 
Christian journal in this City, [Methodist Advo- 
cate and Journal.| He has not only defined his 
position, but has settled the question—to his sat- 
isfaction. It is “a potent agency of evil; more 
potent than Popery; as much as the editor hates 
that evil, he hates this more; ‘because it comes 
“in disguise, assuming the appearance of benevo- 
“lence and charity,” and this is “hostile to real 
* Christianity.” 

* Infidel Socialism, Communism and Fouricrism, 
“with anonymous writers and the secular press,” 
says this editor, “ have made an effort to establish 


* posing designation of ‘ The House of Industry.’ ” 
In that house there are now two hundred ob- 
jects of charity, clothed and fed, instructed in 
school-room and chapel, lifted up out of the abodes 
of wretchedness, sin and misery, to a happy, envi- 
able condition, compared with the poor, dirty, 
jragved children we see in the streets. By the 
laid of benevolence this great family is sustained; 
| these children fed and clothed; so that respectable 
ladies and gentlemen are not ashamed to walk 
with them—as they did in procession yesterday 
through the streets of New-York. 

Well, this is Fourierism, is it? 
never be less, 

P. S. Barnum, the Museum man, and Genin 
the Hatter, reply this (Saturday) morning to the 
above charge of Five Point Fourierism, by subscrib- 
ing a thousand dollars each to Mr. Pease’s farm 


May its shadow 





fund. 
TE AT 


Winiis on Disease.—N. P. Willis, in this 
week’s Home Journal, puts forth the following 
sensible piece of philosophy in respect to the 
treatment of disease: “The politicians teach us 
They do not try 
They are content 


how to treat a disease, I think. 
to convert the opposing party. 
if they can keep il in the minority—sure that it 
will tire, in time, of its want of power, change 
sides, or disappear. The patient who troubles 
himself Jeast about his disease, (or leaves it en- 
tirely to his doctor,) but who perserveringly owd- 
votes it by the high condition of the other parts 
of his system, is the likeliest to recover.” 


Post-Orricr. Rerorr.—The whole number 
of Post-Offices in the United States, December 
Ist, according to the Report of the Postimaster 
General, was 22,688: andthere are 6692 mail 
routes, the aggregate length of which is 217,743 
miles. The number of Contractors employed 








“a work-house at the Five Points, under the im-! 


and breakfast being done ;) and having three or four | 
of the concluding chapters of ‘Sartor Resartus’ to | 
read, I took the book, with my pocket Testament, 
and started. The forenoon was pleasant for one 
| so late m the season and in this northern climate 
—not sunshiny, but cloudy, with, occasional strong 
gusts of south wind, and now and then a drop of 
rain; but the air was soft and warm, every way 
congenial to my purpose. The ground and late 
fallen leaves were dry too, inviting me to prostrate 
myself in a convenient place behind a ledge of 
rocks tofinish my book. 
thing about * Sartor Resartus,’ you know one can 
hardly read it attentively without receiving im- 


If you reccoliect any 


pressions; and this is particularly true of the con- 
clusion ; so I read and pondered, criticising and 
discriminating here and there, and endeavored to 
turn what 1 read to faith-use. Finishing the 
book, I opened the New Testament, and my eye 
fell on Christ’s words, ‘Gud is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth” Nothing could have been more appro- 
priate to my heart, my thoughts and my circum- 
stances. Any indigestible transcendentalisms, 
which the study of such strong minds as those of 
Carlyle and ‘'Teufelsdrockh’ might have exposed 
me to, passed off at once. The superiority of 
Christ and his teachings, (and their perfect adap- 
tation to the wants of human nature,) over that 
of any and all other men, impressed itself upon 
me with new force. T worshiped ‘not in Jerasa- 
lem nor in this mountain, but in my heart and 
mind and soul, and body too; and the novelties 
and quietness of uncultivated nature around me, 
made me all the more devotional. 

After this 1 went up to the top of a hill which 
overlooked the Lamoille valley below, and as I 
sat contemplating, the old and well known church- 
bell at the ‘Borough,’ began to summon those 
who worship God in houses ‘made with hands,’ 
to her courts. I thought back to the time when 
| 1 had cbeyed that sound, both as speaker and 
| hearer ; 
|impress upon me the difference between my ex- 





and the opportunity was a good one to 
| perience then and now. The inference was in fa- 
' vor of the present of course; but I had no fault to 
| find with those who still travel in ‘the good old 
way.’ 
| thankfulness for the past, and hope for the future ; 
jand I left the hill-top refreshed with my sabbath 


The occasion, however, to me, was one of 


devotions. T got home in good scason to escape 
a drenching rain, which this afternoon is falling. 
Yours, i. W. P. 
sititiniemiilaiais 
The Righteousness of Heaven. 
Ifome-Talk, by J. I, N. 

Fourier, in interpreting the saying ot 
Christ—‘Seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you’—changed the 
word ‘righteousness’ to justice ; aud by the 
term ‘justice’ he meant the perfection ot 
barter—a system of exact and truthful 
distribution of material rewards; by which 
every hour’s labor shall be strictly remu- 
nerated, and every article of food, clothing, 
&e., rigidly accounted for. Such is the 
Fourieristic idea of the justice of the 
kingdom of God. 

Let us see, however, if the Bible will! 
not more satisfactorily explain itselfi— 
Christ said to his disciples, ‘ Except ye 


fancy for going off alone in the woods: (the mualiotng | their elory and righteousness. He says 


to men, ‘You see beauty and inno- 
cence in little children ; and now ex- 
cept ye become like them ve shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ So 
we have Christ’s own definition of what 
he means in the words, ‘Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness;’ 
&c. He means, ‘Seek first the kingdom 
of God, and the character which belongs 
to that kingdom, namely, the character of 
little children,’ 

This is evidently a very different sort of 
righteousness from that bartering justice, 
which Fourier would represent as peculiar 
to the kingdom of God: but the entire 
context of Matt. 6: 33 plainly bears out 
the interpretation we have given, From 
the beginning to the end of the adjoin- 
ing argument en financial matters, Christ 
is laboring to withdraw the attention 
of his disciples from worldly wisdom 
and cavefulness. He ‘Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for 
your body what ye shall put on...--Lay 


says, 


not up for yourselves treasures upon earth,’ 
&e. This is the burden of the context: 
and it all tends away from worldly care 
and financial calculation, to freedom and 
simplicity like that of birds. In fact, he 
proposes to his disciples, in this connec- 
tion, the birds and the flowers as their 
models. When he says, ‘ Behold the 
fowls,’ and ‘ Behold the lilies,’ he means 
precisely the same thing as when he tells 
them they must be converted, and be- 
come as little children, viz., that they 
must go back to the virginity of nature, 
away from the parched wilderness of 
money-making conventionalities, 

Secking the kingdom of God and_ his 
righteousness, is the same as seeking 
connection with Christ and the univer- 
sal family of God, and for this purpose 
seeking the character they are declared 
to have, viz., that of little children ; and 
if we understand what pure nature is, we 
shall see that reason requires the same 
thing. What is nature? What is it 
that produces the fresh-lipped child that 
every body regards as so innocent and 
beautiful 2? What is it that produces 
the lilies and the birds? It is Gop, 
Men talk about nature; but that is 
only a figure of speech. It is God that 
produces these things ; and the simplicity 
and purity that we admire in whatever 
comes fresh from nature, cannot proceed 
from a being that is not fully pos- 
sessed of the same qualities. A stream 
cannot be better than the fountain. So 
it may be assumed with perfect assu- 





be converted, and become as (little chil-| 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom | 
of heaven; (Mat. 18: 3:) and again—| 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not: for of such zs the| 
kingdom of heaven’ (Matt. 19: 14) — 
Does he not tell us in these passages, 
what is the righteousness of the king-| 
dom of heaven? To Nicodemus he 





on these routes, is 5583—the annual trans- 


said, ‘Except a man be born again, he 


rance that God is like the most beautiful 
specimens of nature that we see, only 


more beautiful. He is the real prototype 


| of every beautiful manifestation of sim- 


plicity and purity. Whatever good and 
beautiful thing is attributed to nature, 
will certainly be found in God _ intensi- 
fied. Thus we see, that Christ was pla- 
cing his disciples on the right track in 


telling them that they must be converted 
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and become as little children—that they 
should go and learn of the birds and 
flowers; it was telling them to seck after 
the fountain from which these beauti- 
ful things issue. The two directions 
are entirely identical:—to tell them 
to seek after God, after heaven, or 
after the kingdom of heaven, (which 
is all one thing,) was equivalent to 
telling them to seck the childlike state 
—to go back into the heart of nature. 

Little children know nothing of the 
‘justice’ which consists in paying so much 
money for a certain amount of labor, ora 
certain article of food or clothing. And 
that kind of justice is indeed, according 
to Christ’s definition, the furthest oppo- 
site of the righteousness of the kingdom 
of heaven. Perhaps Fourierists ought not 
to be charged with limiting the idea of 
justice to a bare system of account-keep- 
ing and equal rewards for labor: but their 
method of explaining the passage we have 
commented upon by substituting the word 
‘justice’ for ‘righteousness,’ and their en- 
deavor to fasten on that passage any 
special reference to their machinery of 
exact distribution, is utterly foolish.— 
Christ did not intend to propound any 
such idea. Nothing can be more plain, 
than that in his mind the righteousness 
of the kingdom of heaven was the sim- 
plicity of little children. 

— 
Means of Health. 

The first requisite of health (whether 
of the body or mind) is, a healthy atmos- 
phere. This principle has a relative as 
well as an absolute application: i. e. the 
health of any person will be proportioned 
not merely to the absolute salubrity of 
the element (whether we have refer- 
ence to the material or spiritual atmos- 
phere) in which he lives, but to its homo- 
geneity to his own spirit, or the state ot 
his constitution. It is well known that 
persons who were born in a certain cli- 
mate, or who have been long accustomed 
to it, may be healthy, while the same 
climate is deleterious to strangers. So, a 
man of the world is comparatively he: thy 
in the atmosphere of the world; while « 
spiritual man may be weak and sickly in 
the same atmosphere, because to him it 
is poisonous. A spiritual man can Live 
in a poisonous atmosphere, because he 
has the power of insulating himself, and 
of finding fellowship with the quickening 
life of God; but the atmosphere of the 
world will in a greater or less degree, de- 
press the tone of his spiritual health— 
and still more that of his bodily. Place 
a man with feeble individual power of life 
in a poisonous spiritual atmosphere, and 
he will be tormented with various moral 
diseases, and these will lead to and aggra- 
vate bodily diseases. [External circum- 
stances will develope the latent malady, 
and superficial physiologists will impute 
his troubles to some external deranging 
cause. They will set about doctoring 
him with drugs and diet, for liver-com- 
plaint, dyspepsia, or some other bodily ail- 
ment. Effects will be taken for causes, 
and quackery will complete the ruin which 
® poisonous atmosphere began. 

If this is the true theory of health, 
the question arises, How shall'we pro- 
eure for ourselves a wholesome atmos- 
phere ? Three general principles suggest 
themselves in regard to this subject. 

1. We must seek fellowship with the 
spirit of God, by faith, and all acts fitted 
to produce sympathy with the divine na- 
ture. 

2. We must insulate ourselves from 
the world and the devil, by reflection, 
and by abstinence from evil communica- 
tions and unnecessary intercourse. 

3. We must seek to raise up a com- 





the number of them, that so we may in- 
crease the extent of a healthy atmosphere, 
and receive the benefits of united 


life. 





The Gift of Peace. 

The rich legacy Christ bequeathed to 
his disciples, before he left them, is beau- 
tifully expressed in the following words : 
‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you; not as the world giveth give I 
unto you.’ This was the pearl of great 
price—the choicest boon that could be 
given—and Christ knew its value. He 
had drank the bitter cup of the wrath 
and in the midst of their cruel 
and he was 


of men, 
insults had kept the peace; 
prepared to go through the last trying 
scene, without a ruffle. When he was 
accused by Pilate, he answered not a word, 
and he bore the insults of the Roman 
soldiery, was crowned with thorns, mock- 
ed and spit upon, all without one word 
of complaint ; the 
agonies of the cross, he prayed most hear- 
tily for his murderers. The peace of God 
and that kept him 
alm and unrufiled, when the outward 
elements were in great agitation, and 
dark spirits were let loose upon him, with 
malignant rage. By virtue of our union 
with Christ, this same spirit of peace is 
ours. He said to his disciples when he 
sent them out to preach the gospel, ‘ Be- 
hold I send you forth, as sheep in the 
midst of wolves, and into 
house ye enter, first say, Peace be to this 
house;’ they were to ‘overcome evil with 
So when tempted to be overcome 
of evil, are accused wrongfully, 
we can always turn within, to this om- 
nipotent power that rules in our hearts, 
‘and the peace of God that passeth 
understanding, shall keep our hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus.’ £. Y. J. 
Oneida, Oct., 1853. 


even when suffering 


ruled in his heart, 


whatsoever 


good.’ 


when we 





¢xtracts from Community Letters. 

Putney, Vt., Dec. 8, 1853.—To-day has 
been Thanksgiving day in this State, and 
we have enjoyed the day very much, 
though not in its common observance. 
Aware of its being commonly devoted to 
sensual pleasures—to eating and drink- 
ing, and various festivities, it was pro- 
posed the previous evening in our meet- 
ing, to depart from the popular usage 
and make it a day of fasting and prayer, 
in the place of feasting. This was readi- 
ly responded to by all; so fasting has 
been the order of the day with us as a 
Commune, confessing that though in the 
world we are not of it. 

The recent report about alimentiveness 
furnished a good topic, and the occasion 
was improved in the examination and 
discussion of the principles of that dis- 
course. Putting off the old man with 
his deeds, and putting on the new, union 
with Christ as the only hope of true re- 
form, and an answer to the question, How 
is Christ made unto us wisdom, right- 
eousness, sanctification and redemption, 
were topics of thought and conversation 
through the day : which, with reading in 
the New Testament, &c., proved very ed- 
ifying, according to the general experience 
related in the evening gathering. It has 
been a time of conscious growth in grace, 
and the encouragement of spirituality 
over sensuality. M. L. W. 


Cambridge, Dec. 3, 1853.—_We are re- 
joiced to learn that we are to have the 
Circular again so soon. The vacation 
however, has been well filled up by both 
publishers and readers, so far as we know. 
We have taken occasion here to re-exam- 
ine the past publications, and the exer- 
cise has been profitable. But then, there 





pany of healthy spirits, and to multiply 


is ademand for something more, and a 


living, current paper three times a week, 
is God’s gift to us in supplying that de- 
mand. It has a powerful organizing ef- 
fect, even in our Associations, and the late 
interregnum has given me a new appreci- 
ation of the fact. It is our pulpit; 
and all know how essential that is in 
church organizations; and more,—it is 
our thermometer, and pledge of love and 
unity. If this is true in the green tree, 
(Community life,) what must be its need 
and use in the dry ? (isolation.) The 
little Community here, pledge ourselves 
for its support, and confess ourselves iden- 
tified with its purposes, H. W. B. 





Wallingford, Dec. 1, 1853.—When I 
first left the school for house-work, using 
my arms so much more than usual, made 
my stomach lame: but as this was some- 
thing I had been troubled with for a good 
many years, I did not think much of it, 
but took it asa natural consequence : un- 
til one day the thought struck me like a 
flash, ‘Is it necessary for me to put up 
with this ?’ Faith said, ‘ No: the resur- 
rection power of Christ knows no limits, 
and can break up old habits of the body 
as well as of the spirit ;> and I confessed 
it in me to that effect, and thought no 
more of it then, But the next I did 
think, I found it all gone, and have had 
nothing of it since. The temptation to 
think I am weak, and cannot do certain 
things, has all gone, and I feel ready for 
service any where and in any thing that 
I am called to. Iam conscious that this 
victory comes by faith, I know that bu- 
siness, and having plenty to do, does not 
hinder spirituality and communication 
with Christ, but in the true spirit is a 
help to it. I am thankful that I have 
no strength of my own to rely upon, and 
love to feel that | am wholly dependent 
on Christ, and that all the strength, life 
and vigor [ have is attributable to his 
grace and resurrection life working in me. 

8. C. H. 
nn 
<xtraordinary Operation. 

The Lancet, a Medical Journal of New York: 
gives the following noteworthy instance of suc- 
cessful surgery by an unprofessional man : 

The following narrative is given with three 
objects: Firstly, to show the value of self- 
control and common sense, in scenes of dan- 
ger; secondly, the resources of nature under 
the most desperate circumstances ; and thirdly, 
to correct the boastful surgeon, when he feels 
inclined to convince the world that all that is 
excellent and skilful centers in himself. The 
merest chance in the world elicited the simple 
and child-like narrative from the operator, und 
he seemed as much astonished as ourself, when 
the almost certain character of his performance 
was pointed out to him on 1 preparation of the 
heart and blood-vessels. Mdward ‘I’. Hinckley, 
of Wareham, Mass., then mate «* the bark An- 
drews, commanded by James L. Nye, of Sand- 
wich, Mass., sailed some two years and a half 
since (we find the date omitted in our minutes) 
from New Bedford, Mass., on a whaling voyage. 
When off the Gallipagos Islands, one of the 
hands, who had shown a mutinous disposition, 
attacked Captain Nye with some violence, in 
consequence of a reproof given him for disobe- 
dience. In the scuffle which ensued a wound 
was inflicted with a knife, commencing at the 
angle of the jaw, and dividing the skin and su- 
perticial tissues of the left side of the neck, 
down to the middle of the clavicle, under 
which the point of the knife went. It was 
done in broad day, in presence of the greater 
part of the crew; and Mr. Hinckley, the mate, 
being so near, that he was at that moment 
rushing to the captain’s assistance. Instantly 
seizing the villain, and handing him over to 
the crew, the knife either fell or was drawn 
| by some one present, and a frightful gush of 
| dark blood welled up from the wound, as the 

captain fell upon the deck. Mr. Hinckley 
immediately thrust his fingers into the wound, 
and endeavored to catch the bleeding vessel ; 
with thumb against the clavicle, as a point of 
action, and griping, as he expressed it to me, 
‘all between,’ he found the bleeding nearly 
cease. The whole affair was so sudden, that 
Mr. Hinckley stated to me, he was completely 
at a loss what step to take. Such had been 
the violence of the hemorrhage, a space on the 
deck fully as large as a barrel head, being cov- 
ered with blood in a few seconds, that it was 
evident from that and the consequent faint- 
ness, that the captain would instantly die, 
should he remove his fingers from the bleeding 











vessel. As Mr. HI said to me, with the sim- 
plicity and straightforward sty le of a seaman, 
‘*¢ *T brought to’ for a minute, to think over the 
matter. The bleeding coming upwards from 
under the collar-bone, and being completely 
concealed by it, it was plain enough T could’nt 
get at the blood vessel, without sawing the bone 
in two; and this I would not like to have tried, 
even if I had dared to remove my fingers. 
Feeling that my fingers’? ends were so deep as 
to be below the bone, and yet the bleeding hav- 
ing stopped, I passed them a little further 
downwards, still keeping up the pressure against 
the bone with the middle joints. I then found 
my fingers passed under somethjng running in 
the same course with the bone ; this I slowly 
endeavored to draw up out of the wound, so as 
to see if it was not the blood vessel. Finding 
it gives a little, I slowly pulled it up with one 
finger ; ; when I was pulling it wp, the captain 
groaned terribly, bat I went on, because I knew 
[ could do nothing else. As soon as I could see 


\it, [ washed away the blood, and was astonished 


and very glad to see there were two vessels, as 
I supposed them to be, one behind the other : 
the cut was in the front one. It was the full 
breadth of the knife, or about half an inch, and 
neither across nor lengthways, but about be- 
tween the two, and went about half its thickness 
through the blood-vessel; it was smooth and 
blue in appearance, and the cut had stopped 
bleeding as I supposed at the time, because the 
vessel was pressed together by being stretched 
across my finger. As I had often sewed up 
cuts in the flesh, and knew nothing about tying 
blood vessels, and supposed that was only done 
when they were cut In two, as in amputated 
limbs, I concluded to try my hand at sewing it 
up; so I took five little stitches; they were 
very near tugether, for the wound was certainly 
not half an inch wide, if so much.” On inquiry 
of Mr. Hinckley, if he cut off the thread each 
time and threaded the needle again, he said 
Yes; but ‘I only cut off one end, and left the 
other hanging out.’ This he had learned from 
a little book, prepared for the use of sea cap- 
tains and others, when no surgeon was on board. 

Mr. H. continued : “ I twisted the ends togeth- 
er loosely, so as to make one large one, and let 
it hang out of the wound over the bone: then 
[ closed all up with stitehes and plasters. On 
the fourteenth day I found the strings loose in 
the wound, from which matter had freely come ; 
it healed up like any other eut.”? Poor Captain 
Nye finally met a sad fate ; he was drowned on 
the destruction of his boat by an enraged whale. 

The practical anatomist and surgeon will at 
once see the internal evidence of the entire 
truthfulness of this extraordinary narrative, 
and the certainty that Mr. Hinckley must have 
closed up a wound in the subclavian vein.— 
Aside from the position of the wound render- 
ing any other explanation impossible, and the 
color and amount of blood instantly lost, the 
fact that a wound of the subclavian artery 
must have been followed by aneurism, if not 
instant death, renders the conviction unavoida- 
ble that it must have been the vein. When 
the captain ‘ groaned terribly,’ as Mr. Hinck- 
ley was drawing up the vessel with his finger, 
the brachial plexus of nerves was evidently put 
on the stretch. Indeed, it is impossible to 
suppose, aside from Mr. Hinckley’s high char- 
acter and the corroboration of the log book, 
that such a story could have been devised by 
any but a surgeou of decided practical ability. 
We may be mistaken in our views of its impor- 
tance, but we think that in the estimation of 
our professional readers we have placed upon 
record one of the most extraordinary cireum- 
stances in the whole history of Surgery. 

If the case be not worth an ordinary surgeon’s 
eye and going the rounds of every journal 
in the land, we are mistaken; every student 
should commit it to memory; it will teach him 
modesty and self-possession.— Lancet. 





The Indians are at war with the Mormons, 
and the Governor, advises the women to work 
in the fields and help the men secure the crops 
from their depredations. The Governor also 
advises all to arm themselves, and make every 
house a fort, that they may be prepared for the 
attacks of the Indians at any time. Measures 
are in progress to inclose the principal places 
with dirt walls and ditches. 


The New York Central Railroad Co. have 
assumed the expense of laying one or two miles 
of the improvement of Mr. “Babeock, in the 
application of Rubber under their tracks, in- 
tended to obviate materially the present de- 
struction of rails and machinery, and to do 
away with the noise attendant upon the motion 
of the trains. It is to be laid under Ribbard’s 
slide compound rail.— Trebune. 











~ Lerrers Recetver.—J. A. Edgerton ; H. N. 
Leet ; J. Degraw. 





